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CIVICS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

Of all societary activities those alone that we call political are 
strictly the subject-matter of civics. To teach civics directly, 
then, is to teach only the political part of man's institutional life. 
With indirect civic teaching, through school life, games, litera- 
ture, history, etc., though often more effective than the direct 
teaching, this article will not deal. It is understood, however, 
that the result of the direct teaching I have in mind is not infor- 
mation merely, but a character that will show itself through a 
citizenship which is more efficient, less wasteful of human energy, 
and more ethical than is at present true. 

Such teaching, if we can get it, will justify itself to the indi- 
vidual because it will enlarge the experience and efficiency of the 
child in one important field of his human environment. On the 
other hand, from the social point of view, it will also be justified 
because our democratic institutions fail to function effectively 
just to the degree that they fail to attain a membership that is 
intelligent, ethical, and active in the use of political machinery. 

The problem is how to give such a direct civic training. At 
least one fundamental essential may be mentioned; namely, the 
unit topic must be a social activity, a whole political function. It 
cannot be merely a part of such a function. To teach the whole 
of a political function requires attention to two things : ( I ) the 
function per se — the thing done for somebody; (2) the political 
machinery — the way in which somebody does the thing. Exclu- 
sive attention to either one of these factors will make the civic 
teaching unnecessarily barren. 

For example, in the past, much of the teaching of civics in 
high and grammar schools has consisted largely in memorizing 
the constitution of the United States, learning the names of the 
presidents, governors, mayors, etc. ; the number of men in the 
Senate, the House, and city council; their salaries, their age 
qualifications, when and how they are elected, how they pass laws 
and ordinances, etc., etc.; in short, a maximum of the political 
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mechanism of our political society, past and present, with a 
minimum of the concrete functions which this mechanism was 
designed to perform; too much study of mere machinery and 
too little study of the work it has to do, and of the persons who 
must furnish motive power to make the machinery go. Such 
study is like the old study of chemistry, which set us to memori- 
zing pages of formula, without opening our eyes to the fact that 
these symbols were connected with such interesting activities 
as the burning of wood and coal, the rusting of our skates, and 
the energy of the electric battery connected with the doorbell, etc. 

The other extreme is nearly as bad, and may become just as 
common. It is possible to call the attention of children to one 
political servant and activity after another — policeman, fireman, 
lamplighter, teacher, streetcleaner, soldier, etc. — with almost no 
conception of the fact that they are but factors in the functions 
that we perform for ourselves by means of definite and intelligible 
political machinery. For example — if another illustration from 
the teaching of chemistry may be allowed — the sudden coming 
of the laboratory found many teachers unable to use it; and a 
great deal of dabbling with test-tubes, reagents, alcohol lamps, 
etc., was the result. Now, this was about as far from the real 
study of chemistry as was the earlier memorization of symbols 
and equations. So, "Turn the student loose in the laboratory, 
and let him see what he can find out for himself," has had its day 
in chemical and physical science. Now, the reaction from the old 
formalism in the teaching of civics has set in, and we are in 
danger of dabbling with desultory observation of the mere 
externals of political functions. Once we abandon the side of 
political machinery as a base from which to approach the teaching 
of civics, and accept in its place the side of political function, we 
find so many interesting things being done that we need to know 
pretty well what we are about, or we shall lose ourselves and our 
pupils in comparatively unimportant details. 

It is possible, however, to begin at the function side of the 
civics problem, and yet not lose sight of the connected political 
machinery and fundamental principles. In other words, it is 
possible to do genuine civic teaching from the kindergarten up — 
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to begin to put the child in touch with his political environment, 
and continue the process upon simple lines of progress in every 
succeeding grade of the elementary schools. 

The following story will illustrate both the genuineness and 
the limitation of the civic ideas of a second-grade child who had 
not been specially taught : 

Two second-grade boys were talking about their school. 
John wondered how there happened to be a school anyhow. Fred 
explained : " Why, this is our school ! " John didn't know what 
he meant. Fred explained further, with great show of wisdom : 
" Our fathers pay some money and buy this building and hire 
some teachers, and then we can go to school here." " How much 
money do they pay?" asked John. "Why, I-er think-er some 
of 'em pay as much as twenty-four cents," said Fred. 

Now, Fred had a well-balanced notion of what I have called 
the whole of a political function. He knew the function of a 
school per se in teaching the children of the neighborhood; and 
he knew also the correlative fact of a social tax and direction by 
a group of people back of this function. On the other hand, his 
idea of the amount of the social contribution that we call a tax 
was inaccurate, and he probably had no idea of the details of the 
process of collection of the tax, election of teachers, etc. His 
notion was extensive enough, but it lacked content. 

For example, the idea of the public-school function which 
with this second-grade boy, was confined to one school and one 
neighborhood, may be deepened so that the eighth-grade child 
will include within it all the schools of the city — kindergartens, 
elementary, high, normal, evening, schools for the deaf, the blind, 
manual-training schools, cooking schools, schools for apprentices, 
etc. And his idea of political machinery by which these functions 
are performed may include, not merely the idea that a few neigh- 
bors put in twenty-four cents apiece, but the true process of taxa- 
tion of all the citizens, and the true process of election by the 
citizens, directly or indirectly, of mayor, aldermen, civil-service 
commissioners, school board, superintendent, teachers, engineers, 
architects, janitors, etc. 

A kindergarten child can be helped to well-balanced notions 
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of the functions performed by public employees whom he sees 
about their work. The eighth-grade child and the adult will not 
need to study more factors of a given political function, but the 
two essential factors must be given more detailed meaning. 

Thus, by choosing different concrete functions of different 
political units for study in successive grades, and by making the 
study of those functions chosen for the higher grades more and 
more accurate in detail, it will be possible to secure a fairly con- 
tinuous development of the child's experience and intelligence 
relative to our political institutions. 

Here the practical problem presents itself of how to give this 
more careful study of a political function in a higher grade than 
in a lower. It is easy, as has been suggested, to do a little desul- 
tory, even interesting and valuable, observation of various political 
activities that are going on all around us. It is not so easy to 
connect these activities with the facts of social machinery and 
motive power back of them. We have not been in the habit of 
studying political functions in this way, and our text-books do 
not help us much in the effort to see the whole of any single 
function of city, county, state, or nation. Until books on civics 
are written in such a way as to maintain a proper balance between 
function and mechanism, the teacher will have to depend upon 
herself to do this. 

In practice it will also be found that the larger content of a 
given political function, say the school function of Chicago, may 
be given, not only by studying more fully the function as it is 
performed today, but by studying its history. In fact, it is doubt- 
ful if the function can be satisfactorily studied without studying 
its history. The social object in his studying it at all is that the 
student may be the more likely to help perform the function 
better than it is now performed. Nothing can do this for a stu- 
dent so well as the story of its evolution. Here again we are 
confronted by the fact of a dearth of material. There is perhaps 
nothing in the whole range of possible subject-matter for use in 
the elementary schools of more interest to the children than the 
story of the evolution of such functions as the fire department, 
the water system, the police department, the park systems, the 
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means of lighting, etc., of a large city. But these stories are not 
at present available. They must be made so, in every considerable 
town and city, before the teaching of civics in those towns and 
cities can become adequate. The same is true of the functions of 
the county and state, and, to a less degree, of the nation. There 
is nothing that can take the place of such historical material in the 
adequate teaching of civics. 

We need also a statement of the principles on which a work- 
able, progressive, and socializing course of study in civics can 
be made out. Perhaps such a statement cannot at present be 
made. It is hoped, however, that the following may prove a 
helpful start in this direction : 

1. Growth in civic experience, intelligence, and social ideals 
in connection with civic life is as slow as growth in character 
itself. Any attempt, therefore, to teach civics in a few weeks or 
months of the last year or two of the elementary-school course 
will prove abortive. Although not necessarily continuously, there 
should be some specific civic instruction in every year of the child's 
school life. 

2. Beginning with the functions which are performed by 
persons whom the child himself frequently sees, and taking care, 
as a rule, to study different functions in the upper grades, some of 
the most interesting and typical functions of every political unit 
in which the child lives — city, county, park district, state, nation, 
etc. — should be the chief subject-matter for the teaching of civics 
in the elementary school. 

3. As soon as practicable, perhaps from the first grade, surely 
from the third, something of the history of each function should 
be included in the above studies. 

4. As soon as the child is old enough to get a fairly accurate 
idea of the complete political machinery of election, taxation, 
administration, etc., by which a political unit performs the func- 
tion that he has studied, he should be taught something of the 
range and variety of the other functions performed by practically 
the same machinery. 

5. In the upper grades the child should be led to compare 
the functions performed by small and local political units, like 
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city, county, etc., with those of larger units, like state, nation, 
etc., to the end that the division of labor among them may be 
realized and the principles on which this division is based 
understood. 

6. In the upper grades something of the history of the forma- 
tion of each of the political units as a whole should also be 
studied. 

7. In every function studied, and at last as a generalization 
for all functions, the effort should be made to have the student 
see and feel the reciprocal obligation of honest and effective 
service by those persons whom we call public servants, on the 
one hand, and of loyal, generous, and intelligent support by those 
whom we call the public, on the other. 

Henry W. Thurston. 

Chicago Normal School. 



